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s,he house which the Comedie Francaisc occupied in 1782. In 1793 the company was suppressed by the revolutionists. But Napoleon, by his decree of 1803 and the decree of Moscow (1812), gave the theatre the organization which it still preserves, and established it in the building which it occupied until the fire of 1900.

M. Francisque Sarcey says that the history of the Comedie Francaise is a perpetual compromise between tradition and the taste for novelty. To realize how powerful tradition is in this case, and how it continues to be a living force, it is only necessary to point to the chain of actors who link the mind of Coquelin with Moliere's. There are no star actors. Authors whose plays are performed are allowed a fraction of the receipts varying from a twelfth to a twenty-fourth. On March 8, 1900, fire played havoc with the famous building, which was a veritable treasure-house of statuary, books, and pictures; the library included the archives of the Comedie Francaise from its birth. Happily, almost everything was saved, and on March 20, 1900, a grant of 220,000 fr. was made by the state toward the rebuilding of the theatre. The reconstruction was made by Guadet.

The Comedie Francaise has been the home of many of France's most illustrious actors and actresses, among whom are Miles. Mars, Rachel, Bernhardt, and Lecouvreur, and M. Talma, and M. Mounet-Sully. Comedy. See Drama. Comenius, or Komenski, John Amos (1592-1670), scholar and pioneer educational reformer, was born in Ungarisch-Brod or Niv-nitz in Moravia. In 1618 he was appointed pastor at Fulnek, but all his property and library were destroyed when the town was sacked by the Imperialists (1621). Taking refuge at Lissa (1628) in Poland, he wrote his Didactica Magna (1632; new ed. 1893), in which he elaborated his new theory of education. In 1641 he went to England, but the outbreak of the civil war drove him to Sweden. In 1648 he was elected bishop of the Bohemian Brethren, and again took up his residence at Lissa whence he was driven by a Polish attack in 1656, losing his possessions again, the loss this time including several MSS. Eventually he found an asylum at Amsterdam, and remained there until his death. In his theory of education he is the forerunner of Rousseau, Froebel and Pestalozzi. Consult Monroe's Comenius and the Beginnings oj Educational Reform.

Comenius Library and Society. The for-

mer was founded on the bicentenary of Comenius' death, in 1871, at Knsscl, and numbers many thousand volumes and pamphlets, all more or less bearing upon the views advocated by the educational reformer whose name the institute celebrates. The latter, founded in Berlin in 1891, commemorates the tercentenary of Comenius' birth, and aims at spreading the spirit of his teaching.

Comet, a nebulous body revolving round the sun. About eight hundred such objects have made recorded appearances, and for upwards of one-half of them orbits have been computed. They travel for the most part in long ellipses indistinguishable from parabolas, inclined at all angles to the ecliptic; their motion is retrograde as often as direct, and their periods arc very uncertain. Of the rest, half a dozen are hyperbolic, but almost certainly as the result of perturbations; while some seventy-five, which pursue unmistakable ellipses, can be depended upon to return to the sun. Twenty-five have been observed at one or more returns.

Halley's Comet is the most famous of these heavenly bodies, and was the first to make a predicted return. Edmund Halley was a distinguished English astronomer, friend of Sir Isaac Newton. He discovered that the orbits of the comets of 1531 and 1607 were similar to that of 1682, which he himself observed, and thereupon concluded they were one and the same. He predicted the comet's return about 1758, and called upon posterity to record and verify his prediction. It arrived at perihelion on March 12, 1759. In 1885 it returned again, and was next expected in 1910. While yet some 300,000,000 m. distant, it was photographed on Sept. n, 1909, by Prof. Wolf of Heidelberg. For months afterward, it was invisible to the eye; later it developed rapidly and was a spectacular object when it reached its greatest brilliance in May, 1910.

Comets at a distance from our system are misty, amorphous objects. Structure develops in them through solar influence. As it strengthens with approach, the nucleus, a minute disk of condensed light, begins to shine brilliantly, paraboloidal envelopes are successively thrown off from it; then, usually in a direction diametrically anti-solar, the tail issues with extreme rapidity, extending in some cases to lengths of one hundred million miles or more. The fact that the tail precedes the comet, in its departure from the neighborhood of the sun, proves that the material of the tail, after ejection from, the head of the comet, is repelled from the sun, and that it is